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touches of dark green toned with gray may be added around the 
knotty parts. The leaves are a light, rather warm green in the 
upper part, while the larger leaves below are dark and cool in 
quality. To the left is seen a spray of blossoms, which are a 
delicate warm yellow in color. 

In Oil-Colors : If a background is desired, a tone of pale 
warm blue will be found most effective. This should suggest the 
sky, being darker above and warmer toward the lower part of 
the canvas. For this use Antwerp blue, white, a very little light 
cadmium and a little madder lake, toned with a very small quan- 
tity of ivory black. Use more blue in the upper part and more 
white and yellow below. 

The blue-black feathers of the magpies are painted with ivory 
black, a little Antwerp blue and burnt Sienna for the deepest 
parts. In the lights add white and yellow ochre ; also substitute 
madder lake for burnt Sienna. Follow as closely as possible the 
gradations of light and shade suggested in the engraving. 

The colors for the gray parts are white, a very little ivory 
black, yellow ochre and light red. This for the local tone. In 
the high lights use white, tempered with a little yellow ochre, 
and the least touch (if needed) of ivory black. The beaks are 
painted with bone brown, yellow ochre, a little white and madder 
lake ; in the shadows use ivory black and burnt Sienna, with a touch • 
of blue, adding as much white as may be needed. The same col- 
ors will serve to paint the claws. For the eyes, use cadmium, 
white and raw umber ; the pupils (or dark centres) may be paint- 
ed with ivory black and burnt Sienna. 

In painting the little birds, use bone brown, yellow ochre, 
white and light red for the local tone. In the darkest touches 
use ivory black and burnt Sienna. 

Blue will be found useful in the half tints, modified, of course, 
by a little white, yellow ochre, light red and the least touch of 
ivory black. The red breasts are painted with light red, white, 
yellow ochre, a little raw umber and a touch of blue. In the 
shadows use ivory black with yellow ochre and madder lake. 

The green leaves are painted with Antwerp blue, white, cad- 
mium, vermilion and ivory black. In the darker greens use 
more black and blue, with less cadmium. Substitute burnt Sien- 
na for vermilion in the shadows. For the pale yellow blossoms 
use light cadmium, white and a very little ivory black. In the 
shadows use also a very little light red and add a touch of blue. 

When using canvas, it is well to mix a little turpentine with the 
colors for the first painting ; after that, the best medium is poppy 
oil, to which a few drops of siccative may be added. The brushes 
needed are flat bristles of several sizes and two or three flat 
pointed sables Nos. 6 to 9. 
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NOTICE TO TRANSIENT READERS. 

Readers of The Art Amateur who buy the maga- 
zine from month to month of newsdealers, instead 
of forwarding their subscriptions by the year, are 
particularly requested to send AT ONCE their names 
and addresses to the publisher, so that lie may mail 
to them, for their information and advantage, such, 
circulars as are sent to regular subscribers. 



the dining-room, light " terra cotta." Let the ceilings be tinted 
in distemper, the color a lighter tone of the wall color. Cream 
white is the best color for woodwork in a blue room. 



FURNISHING AND DECORA TION HINTS. 

Sir : Our parlor is thirty by seventeen feet ; height of 
ceiling, eleven feet. The walls are hard finish, kalsomined in 
white ; the woodwork is bird's-eye maple, cherry and walnut 
moulding, and there is a white Italian marble mantel at either 
end of the room. There is a window at either end and two win- 
dows on one side. The furniture is light wicker, and the floor is 
stained walnut mostly covered by a Turkish rug. How can the 
walls and ceiling be kalsomined ? The mantels are covered in 
old blue, and there are old blue ribbons in the wicker furniture. 
Could the long curtains be made of old blue velours, and how 
would you drape the mantels ? There are walnut rods with brass 
rings at all the windows. T. B. B., Astoria, Long Island. 

Cover the walls with a brown buff cartridge paper, or use dis- 
temper color of the same tint. Let the ceiling be a lighter tint of 
the same color. Old blue velours would be quite suitable for the 
window draperies. A looped lambrequin would be best for man- 
tel draperies. 

Sir : Our parlor has neither fireplace nor chimney ; 
the stovepipe goes out through a hole in the ceiling. I want 
something to relieve the flatness of the walls, and to receive 
vases, pictures, etc. Would a plain shelf with lambrequin dra- 
pery, or one with a cabinet over mantel, be advisable ? Or would 
either of these arrangements, suggesting a fireplace where no fire- 
place is, be in bad taste ? If you recommend lambrequin drapery, 
please tell me what material should be used and how it should be 
arranged ? A. M., Elmira, N. Y. 

A simple shelf can be used, with lambrequin of plain Turcoman 
of color to suit the room ; lambrequin to be fourteen inches deep, 
fringe three inches. An over-mantel would be entirely out of 
place. Instead of the shelf a hanging cabinet could be used. 



Sir: As we are about to build a new house of five 
rooms, we would like your excellent advice. The parlor and sit- 
ting-room open with sliding doors, each room fourteen by sixteen 
feet ; dining-room out of parlor, with single door ; size, twelve by 
nineteen feet. These three rooms are finished in yellow pine. 
Would they look well papered alike in warm tone of gray car- 
tridge paper ? Should the ceiling be papered or kalsomined, and 
what color ? The bedchamber will be light blue ; what color 
should the woodwork be ? Mrs. C. M. D., Minneapolis, Kan. 

Gray is too cold in tone for living-rooms. Parlor and sitting- 
room should be warm. Use light yellow cartridge paper ; for 



ABOUT HANGING PICTURES. 
E. B. W , Augusta, Ky. — The height at which pic- 
tures are hung must be decided by the surroundings, height of 



EMBLEMS OF PAINTING, SCULPTURE, ARCHITECTURE 
AND MUSIC, DECORATIVELY ARRANGED. 

(GIVEN FOR S., ST. LCUIS.) 

the ceilings, arrangement of furniture, etc. It is not necessary to 
show the cord, though there is no objection to doing so. A fine 
silver wire is often used. A rod of wood or metal is placed 
around the cornice, where the ceiling joins the wall, or lower. 
Gilt or silver hooks can be bought by which the wire is hung to 
the rods, thus suspending the pictures at any height desired. Oil 
paintings may be slightly tilted forward if the light requires it ; 
otherwise they are hung flat against the wall. Engravings, etch- 
ings and photographs are hung flat. The only rule which we 
can give for paintings is, that they should be so placed that the 
actual light comes in the same direction as the light seen in the 
picture. For instance, for a portrait let the light side of the face 
be turned toward the window or wherever the principal light 
comes in. 



TO PAINT ON BOLTING CLOTH. 

E. B. W., Augusta, Ky.— To paint on bolting cloth 
with oil colors, dilute all the paints with turpentine on the palette 
before applying to the cloth. A beautiful effect is thus obtained. 
Blotting paper may be placed beneath the cloth while painting, to 
absorb the superfluous moisture. To paint on bolting cloth with 
water-colors, first put in an under painting of Chinese white. 
Chinese white is mixed with all the colors more or less, and in 
the high lights is put on heavily. Very little water is used, and 
the cloth should be tightly stretched while one is painting. 



AN EMBROIDERED " BUREAU SET." 
K. P., Weymouth, Mass.— The beautiful old " cut 
work," sometimes called Venetian embroidery, will be very use- 
ful for the toilet set you propose. The design is worked in but- 
tonhole stitch, outlining the figures. The spaces are then cut out 
with sharp scissors. Red or blue silk or cotton may be used. 
The linen may be laid over a colored cloth foundation, or used 
as embroidery. It will have very much the effect of Irish lace. 
No set patterns are necessary for this purpose. In the supplement^ 
of The Art Amateur for December, 1888, will be found a design 
for a piano-stool cover, which may be admirably adapted to such 
embroidery. You can, of course, reduce the size for the smaller 
mats, and rearrange the design somewhat. A very pretty bor- 
der is given in the same number for a vase (Royal Worcester 
Vase Decoration), which would be charming worked as a border, 
with red silk in simple linen squares such as you suggest. 
There is always a pleasure in adapting a design in this way, and 
so making it your own composition. 



CHARCOAL DRAWING. 
T., Brooklyn. — The paper for charcoal drawing is of 
a different quality or grain from that used on crayon work. It 
should be of a yellow white tint, and a fine and even grain. If 
too rough the charcoal will catch too strongly, while, on the other 
hand, if it is too smooth, it will not produce a good shading. Like 
paper for crayon work, it should be stretched. The materials 
necessary are the small paper stomps, a chamois stomp, linen and 
woollen rags, bread crumbs, and the rubber. The sticks of char- 
coal considered the best are the French, either the Conte or Rou- 
get. There are two methods : the first when the stomp is used 
throughout the entire drawing ; the other by using the sticks 
sharply pointed, and cross hatching, discarding the stomp entire- 
ly. The former is the most popular, and will make the softer pic- 
ture. (2) Although the tones of charcoal are more opaque than 
crayon, yet they possess a velvety richnessand softness which cray- 
on will not give, and for landscape drawing it is especially valuable. 
It has other advantages over oil or water-colors ; being dry it 
necessitates no delays, and therefore a landscape can be drawn 
with wonderful rapidity. Any part that is unsatisfactory can be 
easily effaced ; in fact, the drawing may be a succession of altera- 
tions, changes, modifications of tone or shade, until it meets ap- 
proval. It is often used in portrait work, and especially is it 
adapted for the portraits of children. 

E. E. J., Troy. — An excellent fixative for charcoal 
drawings may be made by dissolving as much gum shellac in a 
pint of alcohol as it will hold. Let the preparation stand some 
hours. Then strain it through a fine sieve or linen cloth. When 
it has settled and become quite clear, with a large bristle brush 
wet the back of the drawing thoroughly while the picture is being 
held vertically before you. The picture is liable to be destroyed 
if it is allowed to touch any substance before the charcoal has be- 
come firmly *' set." The better way would be to buy the fixative 
ready prepared for use. 

REPAIRING STATUARY. 
Reader, Milwaukee. — You can do no better than 
observe the following directions given by Hennecke & Co., the 
" Florentine statuary" makers in your own city : Cut the parts to 
be united as deep as practicable in an irregular, rough manner, 
taking care not to damage the edges. Wet the parts where the 
cement is to be applied thoroughly with water r using a bristle 
brush. Then mix your cement to the consistency of thick cream, 
and apply to parts to be united ; press them quickly and carefully 
together, holding them without turning or moving, and keeping 
them so for about ten minutes until the cement has set. Should 
the parts, however, get loose by accident, then take out the new 
cement with a knife or pointed piece of wood, remove any remain- 
ing cement by washing it out, using brush and water, and repeat 
the mending as above directed. Remove the projecting cement 
with a thin piece of wood, and smooth the mended place by gen- 
tly washing with brush and water or rubbing with very fine sand* 
paper. Clean tools are indispensable for a successful job. Cracks 
too small to admit of a successful introduction of the cement 
may be enlarged with a knife before filling with cement. The 
statue has to be kept for about three days in a warm, dry place 
before applying the coloring. To unite smaller pieces use " Hen- 
necke's Cement," which hardens very quickly and leaves no stain 
on the article. 

TO PAINT VER A SOLAR PRINT. 

F. T. H., Philadelphia.— (1) To paint over a solar 
print in water-colors it is necessary to use the opaque colors. The 
directions you refer to were given for transparent washes — an 
entirely different method. To paint with opaque colors, use the 
ordinary moist water-colors which come in small tubes. These 
are rendered opaque by diluting with silver white and adding 
plenty of water for the first washes. . Be careful not to repaint 
any one part until it is quite dry. The shadows may be put in 
quite as thickly as the lighter parts. (2) Frame the picture under 
glass with a light delicate gray mat, when it is finished. 
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STEREOCHROME DECORA HON. 

S. P., Chicago. — The process is very simple. A por- 
tion of the intonaco is to be wetted with a solution of lime water 
by the aid of a large brush, and the painting commenced while 
wet. The colors are simply tempered with distilled water to about 
the same consistency, and applied as in distemper or fresco. The 
operations of glazing, hatching and stippling are all admissible in 
stereochrome. When perfectly dry next day, it may be fixed 
with a solution of kali, water-glass, in the proportion of one part 
water-glass and two of pure water, but on a ground of cement, 
two of water-glass to one of water. This is sprinkled or applied 
by means of a syringe specially constructed for the purpose, and 
differing from the ordinary type by possessing a perforated flat 
nozzle diffusing a broad shower of liquid, and also a glass bottle 
or reservoir for containing the diluted water-glass and supplying 
the syringe. Care should be taken not to use the solution too 
thick for fear of producing a shiny surface. It is better therefore 
to employ a diluted solution several times until fixation is accom- 
plished. Under ordinary circumstances, sixty square feet would 
require three quarts of solution to fix it, but these proportions 
will be found to vary according to the absorbency of the ground. 
With the exception of lime, for which zinc white is substituted, 
all colors employed in fresco are equally applicable in stereo- 
chrome. 

A THREEFOLD SCREEN. 

M. B. R., Salem, Mass. — There are many ways of 
arranging designs for a threefold screen. If a figure subject 
be preferred, it is best to carry one idea through the three panels, 
if possible. Such a picture as that exhibited this year in the Paris 
Salon, called ** The Little Marauders," is especially suited for 
such a purpose. It consists of groups of girls and cupids. Flow- 
ers, birds and butterflies painted on lincrusta look very well. A 
semi-conventional design tinted with tapestry dyes on " art satin," 
or Bolton sheeting, and outlined with embroidery in rope silk or 
flax thread, is effective and quickly done. We purpose pub- 
lishing from time to time sketches of suggestions for folding and 
small screens. Screens should be mounted to accord with their 
surroundings. They may be painted in oils, with tapestry dyes 
on wool canvas, or, more roughly, on burlaps, with oil-colors 
thinned with turpentine. 



A TEST FOR AN OLD SIGNATURE. 

J. B., Boston. — The monogram or signature can have 
no real value unless it is old — which is easily ascertained — and is 
at the same time coupled with the other general marks of origi- 
nality. If a careful examination with a magnifying glass fails to 
satisfy you as to the age of the inscription, try a simple chemical 
test : a signature of the same date as the painting will be incorpo- 
rated in the substance itself, and therefore ineffaceable ; while a 
little spirits of wine or turpentine will soon wash out a modern one. 



THE JSCOLE DES BEAUX ARTS. 

H. T., Boston. — The Paris &ole des Beaux Arts 
opened October 15th with about fifteen hundred pupils, four hun- 
dred in the painting classes, two hundred in sculpture, six hun- 
dred in architecture and twenty or so in engraving, which includes 
cameo cutting and medal engraving. The pupils in each section 
are required to attend complementary courses in ihe other arts ; 
thus, a painter must take a course in sculpture and one in archi- 
tecture, an architect must learn painting and sculpture, and so on. 
The painters are divided among three ateliers, those of Messrs. Ca- 
banel and Gerome, members of the Institute, being the most fre- 
quented. Sculpture is taught by Messrs. Falguiere, Thomas and 
Cavelier, all members of the Institute ; architecture by Messrs. 
Andre and Ginain of the Institute and Mr. Guadet ; line engrav- 
ing is taught by Mr. Henriquel and engraving of medals and 
hard stones by Mr. Ponscarme. 



FROM A GRA TEFUL SUBSCRIBER. 

SIR : Last year circumstances prevented my subscrib- 
ing for your delightful and valuable magazine, but it has made 
such a blank every month by its absence from our home, that I 
cannot afford to do without it any longer. May I tell you what 
it has done for me ? Taught me to paint quite as well as the aver- 
age amateur, without any instruction, save that its own pages 
contained. I have always loved art, and when it was my privilege 
to live in art centres, I haunted the galleries (and I have seen the 
best both at home and abroad). But I never dreamed that I 
could myself accomplish anything till I took your magazine. 
Then the ambition to try came to me. The practice of painting is 
now the charm and delight of all my leisure hours. 

Mrs. * * *, Kingman, Kan. 



CHINA PAINTING QUERIES. 

B. K., Boston. — A useful small palette consists of 
silver yellow, yellow ochre, orange, brown 4 or 17, common 
blue, turquoise blue, carnation, carmine No. i, apple green, 
green No. 7, blue green, brown green. The colors in tubes are 
best for the amateur to use, because they are already prepared. 
(2) Lacroix colors need no flux, as they are already prepared 
with a sufficient quantity of it. Capucine red is almost the only 
color that needs additional flux. 

S. P., Troy. — You may begin by sketching your sub- 
ject very lightly on the tile with a carbon crayon, or by drawing it 
by laying transfer paper on the surface, and marking through it 
with a tracing point of metal or ivory. If you use tracing paper 
it will smear at first, but it becomes much cleaner with use, and 
an old piece which has been carefully used is invaluable. But it 
is much better to sketch your subject, if you can do so, in light 
red or clear gray paint with a fine brush. Keep a tile by you for 
a test palette. If you find, as many do, great difficulty in sketch- 



ing with a brush, use a fine pen with color very thoroughly mixed 
with a large proportion of turpentine and a drop of lavender or 
cloves. This should be put in a small bottle, and very often 
shaken while using. Or you may prick your pattern with a large 
pin or pattern-wheel in a sheet of varnished drawing paper or of 
Whatman's bank- post paper, which is at once thin and very 
tough. Lay this perforated paper on the tile, and " dab*' the 
surface over with a loose bag filled with charcoal, or mark it by 
passing the point of a fine brush or pen through each hole. The 
dots thus made should be at once connected by an outline brush 
and India ink. Some artists sketch or paint their pictures on 
china in water-colors, and then paint them over with the enamel. 



SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 

J. C. C, Harrisburg, Pa. — By applying at the Cooper 
Institute, New York City, you will obtain a schedule of classes for 
such instruction. In order to learn illustrating and even engraving 
(which means reproducing some one else's illustrations), it is nec- 
essary to study the principles of drawing from the beginning. 
Skilled labor is the best paid, and any other kind is not recognized 
among artists. 

W. N. H., Caldwell, N. J.— (1) The Winsor & New- 
ton's single-primed canvas is perhaps most used by our artists ; 
but some canvases of American make are equally good. (2) When 
beginning a picture, it is well to put the paint on heavily, and then 
if possible let it dry for a week at least. A little turpentine is 
used with the first painting. Afterward, use Devoe's poppy oil 
with the colors as a medium. If it is necessary to finish your pic- 
ture at once, add a little Siccatif de Courtray to the poppy oil in 
the proportion of one drop to five of oil. After the picture is 
finished and dry use SoehneVs French Retouching Varnish. This 
is excellent, and may be painted on if any correction is necessary. 

S. H., Brooklyn — Any smooth surface capable of im- 
bibing on its surface a layer of oily liquid is fit for the process of 
oil painting. The canvas most generally chosen is made of hemp, 
because it is extremely firm, and can be highly stretched without 
fear of rending it. Linen, which would be superior in fineness of 
texture, has the disadvantage of relaxing through the various ef- 
fects of temperature. Whatever kind of canvas be used, it must 

Yellow. Green. Red. Brown Red. Blue. 




SUGGESTION FOR PREPARING A TEST TILE. 
FOR "china painter," paterson, n. J. 

be made impermeable by the help of some preparation which will, 
however, absorb the oil superficially. The preservation of the 
picture depends much on this preparation. Formerly chalk or 
plaster was used, diluted with gelatine or paste. Over the first 
layer of this compound a coating of boiling oil was poured. 
Now, the usual size is composed of yellow ochre mixed with oil, 
which is laid all over the upper side of the canvas. 

H., Toledo, O. — To paint on varnished wood with 
water-colors use thick gum-arabic or water-color varnish for a 
medium. The fine white wood of which many articles are made 
for decoration can be readily painted in water-colors, using gum 
or ox-gall for a medium. Wash the brush carefully when the 
color is changed. 

Subscriber, Lincoln, Neb., who asks for " directions 

for staining and finishing yellow curly pine flooring into an- 
tique oak," and J.'H. M., Ingersoll, Ont., who wants to know 
how to make "antique mahogany and walnut water stains," 
should apply to a cabinet maker for the information, which is 
hardly within the scope of an art magazine. 



COMING EXHIBITIONS. 

The Pennsylvania Academy's annual exhibition opens 
on January 24th, and pictures will be received from the 2d to the 
12th of that month. The Academy will collect and return works in 
New York City free of expense, the agent here being W. S. Bud- 
worth, 19 East Fourteenth Street, and the dates of collection 
January 7th, 8th and 9th. "Frames may be surrounded by a 
shadow box of dark wood not more than half an inch thick nor 
more than an inch in extension from each side of the frame nor 
more than a fourth of an inch in projection over the depth there- 
of. No pictures without frames or frames without pictures will 
be received." The exhibits are not confined to paintings, but in- 
clude any original work that comes within the term fine arts which 
are not commercial manufactures. Etchings, engravings, architec- 
tural designs and models, sculptures and drawings will be consid- 
ered, and painted or worked tapestries, and carvings in wood or 
stone. The prizes in money are for local artists, but the Temple 
Trust Fund, amounting to $1800 per annum, can be used to give a 
gold and a silver medal and to purchase works by American artists. 



The American Water-Color Society exhibition will 
open at the National Academy of Design on February 4th and 
will close on March 2d. Original works never before exhibited 
in New York City will be received from the 14th to the 16th of 
January, inclusive. In all cases a blank (to be had of the secre- 
tary, Henry Farrer, 51 West Tenth Street on application) must be 
filled out and returned. A commission of fifteen per cent is 
charged on sales. Neither works in black and white (etchings 
excepted) nor exhibits in packing boxes will be received. Non- 
resident artists must send their contributions with duplicate lists, 
in time to be delivered within the specified dates to some con- 
signee in New York who will act as agent for them and send 
their works to the Academy, and call for them at the close of the 
exhibition. The following attend to such business : Grady & 
McKeever, 719 Sixth Avenue ; Louis R. Menger, 35 Dey Street ; 
Thomas A. Wilmurt, 54 East Thirteenth Street ; George F. Of, 4 
Clinton Place ; and in Europe, Thomas Meadows & Co., 3 Rue 
Scribe, Paris ; 35 Milk Street, London ; 25 Water Street, Liver- 
pool ; 10 Hanover Street, Glasgow ; 63 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

The New York Etching Club will hold its annual exhibition 
at the National Academy of Design simultaneously with the 
American Water-Color Society. The regulations for the guid- 
ance of exhibitors are virtually the same as those of the latter 
society. The exceptions are that the commission on sales is 
twenty per cent ; duplicates sold must be delivered to the sales- 
7nan at the Academy before the exhibition closes. If the num- 
ber of duplicates is limited, the fact should be stated in the blank 
(to be had on application to the secretary, W. H. Shelton, 106 
West Fifty-fifth Street) ; all works must be framed, and preference 
should be given to those of simple styles and light color — such 
as pine, oak and chestnut. 

The Society of American Artists will hold its eleventh ex- 
hibition at 368 Fifth Avenue, May i3th-June 15th, 1889. Var- 
nishing day will be May 10th ; Press view, May 10th, after 
12 M. Reception and private view for artists, May nth. Appli- 
cation blanks, properly filled out, must be sent to the Secretary 
on or before April 24th. Collections below Sixtieth Street, May 
2d and 3d. No works received after 6 p.m. May 3d. The Webb 
prize of $300, for the best landscape painted by an American ar- 
tist under forty, will be awarded at this Exhibition. Wm. M. 
Chase, President, Wm. A. Coffin, Secretary, 138 West Fifty-fifth 
Street. 



A DEPARTMENT of old prints, added by Mr. Klack- 
ner to his established business as a publisher of American etch- 
ings, is in charge of Mr. F. Meder, a gentleman of large experi- 
ence. Some of the Rembrandts will be very hard to match in 
America. There are also excellent impressions of some of Durer's 
best plates ; the complete etched work of Vandyck, many of the 
portraits in early states ; and, above all, an unequalled collection 
of old mezzotints, including a splendid impression of Prince Ru- 
pert's plate, " The Executioner," after Spagnoletto, one of the 
most famous plates in the history of the art. 



Calendars for 1889 are numerous. J. W. Spence- 
ley, of Boston, sends us several small and very neat, each sur- 
mounted by a tiny etching ; they are printed in brown on white 
linen paper, and are just the right size to hang over a lady's writ- 
ing desk. "The Associated Artists" publish a charming hang- 
ing calendar in colors by Miss Dora Wheeler : Father Time is 
leaning on his scythe and chatting pleasantly with a graceful 
maiden, in classic drapery, who represents the new year. The 
effect of a pen sketch worked over in water-color tints is very well 
reproduced. From the Low Tile Works at Chelsea, Mass., comes 
an artistic tile representing " Spring," which is substantially 
framed in a brass stand ; but the paper calendar attached to the 
tile is out of keeping, and, decoratively considered, it bears no 
relation to the whole.— Frederick A. Stokes and Brother publish 
a very pretty calendar, with selections from Tennyson for each 
month, illustrated by photogravures after clever and artistic designs. 
These are printed in various tones of brown, green, red and olive. 



A VISIT to the Society of Decorative Art rooms 
will well repay those in search of Christmas gifts. At no time, 
probably, has this admirable organization shown more to jus- 
tify its existence and make one glad of its continued prosperity. 
Among the useful embroideries for dinner, luncheon and tea sets 
may be noted some charming pieces executed in white filoselle 
and white rope silk ; some are outlined in Japanese gold cord, 
emphasizing the design. In one notable piece the outlining is 
in fine pale yellow silk, giving a softer and more chaste effect than 
the cord. A fire-screen mounted and worked on white satin in 
Louis Seize style is very dainty with its wreaths of tiny flowers of 
delicate ribbon work of various tints, but the butterflies, being of 
somewhat abnormal size, unduly attract the eye ; they might be 
omitted with advantage, not being quite in harmony with the 
rest of the design. There are several other specimens of this ex- 
quisite work, for cushions, pockets and small bedspreads. It is 
not surprising to learn that only a very few skilled hands are 
intrusted with this difficult kind of embroidery. Among the 
painted china are some well-executed orchids and a pretty set of 
six plates of different kinds of roses neatly drawn, and delicately 
colored, with a fine conventional outline, which adds greatly to 
their decorative effectiveness. A vase shown, as being in Royal 
Worcester style, lacks the gold outline, either raised or flat, which 
is considered essential to this kind of decoration. A fine raised 
outline would have much enhanced the beauty of the design, 
which is graceful and appropriate ; the coloring, too, is delicate 
and pretty. A few realistic flower studies in water-color are 
fresh, crisp and good in drawing ; they are evidently the work 
of a practised hand. 



